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Jaane Rowehl has been appointed as the new Director of the Palace. 
Sussex Past Chief Executive Tristan Bareham said, “We are delighted 
to welcome Jaane to this exciting post. She brings plenty of 
enthusiasm and expertise we are all looking forward to working 
alongside her.” Jaane said, “| am delighted to have been chosen as the 
new Director for Fishbourne Roman Palace. It is a real honour to be 
part of, what is, in my view, the most exciting Roman heritage site in 
the country and | am very much looking forward to starting my new 
job.” 


Jaane was previously Museum Development Officer for East Yorkshire and Northern Lincolnshire, where 
she helped manage staff and volunteer teams, secure funding, and build partnerships with other local 
community groups, tourism agencies and businesses. She also guided all charitable, independent 
museums in the area, which vary from the birthplace of John Wesley (the founder of Methodism) to the 
national collection of trolleybuses, to achieve full Accreditation from the Museum Libraries and Archives 
Council (MLA), which sets nationally-agreed standards for museums. 


German-born Jaane first came to England to study archaeology at the University of Nottingham in 1999. 
As part of the course, she completed field study training in Bulgaria and Portugal where she discovered a 
love for Roman archaeology. She followed up her undergraduate degree with a postgraduate Masters in 
Archaeological Heritage Management at the University of York, receiving a fellowship from the National 
Trust for international research into visitor perceptions at Roman heritage sites in Britain and Germany. 
After university, Jaane worked for several years as a researcher and then project manager with PLB Ltd., 
a heritage and tourism consultancy team in North Yorkshire. 


Jaane started on 9 May. She says, ‘! am so excited to finally start as the new Director. Everyone has made 
me feel really welcome, which means a lot to me having come from the other side of the country. Even 
after such a short period of time, | can already see the great dedication and enthusiasm we all share for 
the exceptional heritage of Fishbourne Roman Palace. We know that there are great challenges ahead: 
How do we best protect our outstanding archaeology for the future? How do we best communicate with 
our visitors offering them what they want and telling them the story of this unique place? And how do 
we keep our award-winning education service thriving when money is tight everywhere? There are no 
easy answers. All | know now is that in times like these it is good to have Friends!’ 


Q 


Looking back: Pam Crowe interviews outgoing Director Christine Medlock 


When you took up the post of Director you foresaw the need to look at the way the Palace would be 
presented to the public in the 21st century. Are you satisfied with the work so far and are you hopeful 
that the development strategy now being formulated will meet your aspirations? 


| am delighted with the progress Jennie has made on the Knowledge Transfer project. She recently 
presented the results of the first 20 weeks to members of the Friends committee as well as to 
Trustees of The Sussex Archeological Society. These results highlighted the need to consider quick 
wins that are immediately achieveable as well as developing more complex ideas for the future. 


These new ideas which will formulate the strategy will be geared towards making more of our very 
large site and will help us win new audiences and deliver more to our more regular visitors. 
Furthermore, my belief is that it will be the foundation for future grant applications which will help us 
fully realise the obvious longer term potential for Fishbourne Roman Palace thereby making it a 
sustainable, world class heritage site. 


On arrival, you were keen to create a planting scheme to improve the visual impact of the approaches to 
the Palace. To what extent have you been able to achieve this? 


When | joined there were still large amounts of land or garden areas skirting the entrance to the 
Palace, the collections centre and the education areas which needed a little more tender loving care. 
The education team were successul in planting the area directly in front of the collections centre 
making it both more visually appealing and educational. Our Head Gardener, Martin, has also been 
able to work with more volunteers after a successful recruitment campaign reported in the Chichester 
Observer. These volunteers have demonstrated great commitment and this is visible in the well 
presented site we now enjoy. 


During your tenure the Friends have taken over management of their own affairs. How has this affected 
the relationship between Friends and Palace? 


A This has been a wonderful achievement by all concerned. The Friends now have a working constitution 
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and a hard working, dedicated committee. This all goes to prove that if enough people share the 
same objectives and passion so much more becomes possible. The relationship is excellent providing a 
professional platform for all Friends to contribute to the success of the Palace. 


How do you think Friends have been of the greatest value to the Palace? 


The Friends have helped finance not just the KTP but other worthwhile initiatives. | believe that the 
professional processes now in place have created a sound basis upon which effective fundraising 
programmes can be built thereby providing sustainable sources of support. We are all extremely 
grateful to the Friends for this and we hope that this continues well into the future. 


What do you regard as your most significant achievement as Director? 


It is always very hard to answer these types of questions, perhaps you should ask the team here! 
Nevertheless | feel that | have provided solid business foundations on which the new Director will be 
able to take the Palace forward. | also hope | provided a sensitive transition from David Rudkin’s fine 
stewardship for all the staff and volunteers. 


Is there anything in particular you would like to see achieved in the future? 


A sustainable and profitable site that people from around the world come and admire. 


Thank you, Christine. We have enjoyed working with you and hope we shall still see you often at the Palace. 


That water main again: an update from Rob Symmons 


It is widely known that the Palace was 
discovered by workmen laying a water main in 
1960. Clearly, the discovery was of such huge 
importance that the course of the main had to 
be changed. It now runs, not through the North 
and East wings as was originally intended, but 
parallel to the north wing, just outside our cover 
building. 


Fifty years on the main is starting to show its 
age. It occasionally springs a leak which 
manifests itself as areas of standing water in the 
north wing. So far no lasting damage has been 
done and the owners of the main, Portsmouth 
Water, have been excellent in making repairs 
promptly and with little disruption. However, we 
all agree that the situation is not ideal and a 
long-term solution is needed. 


Chairman’s Corner 


Recently, discussions have been underway 
about moving the main away from the Palace. It 
is possible that the new route will be to the 
north of its present location and then parallel to 
the A27. This will remove the main entirely from 
our land. There are many issues to consider, 
including the logistics of running the new main 
across the existing railway line, the potential 
dangers of ground heave if the existing main is 
turned off too suddenly, the needs of the fire 
brigade, and any potential archaeological impact 
along the new route. However, the fact that we 
hope to overcome all of these problems is 
testament to the determination of Portsmouth 
Water to do the right thing by the Palace. 


Of course, laying a new water main will 
potentially damage existing archaeology, but it 
is hoped that the most sensitive parts of the 
new route will follow the line of past 
archaeological excavations, so we already know 
what is likely to be encountered. Naturally, an 
archaeological contractor will be employed to 
oversee and record the works. We -are 
particularly pleased that the old main will stay 
where it is, buried just to the north of the north 
wing. This means that archaeological features 
will not be disturbed by its removal. It can stay 
there indefinitely - who knows, perhaps to be 
excavated by archaeologists of the future. 


Having said a fond farewell to Christine Medlock, we welcome Janne Rowehl as the new Director of the 
Palace. She arrives at an exciting time. Jenniefer Gadsby has carried out the investigative phase of the 
Knowledge Transfer Partnership and is now working on a development strategy to take the Palace forward. 
The Sussex Archaeological Society website is being redesigned and all Friends groups have been invited to 
contribute to the process. Our response has been sent and we hope that the final product will incorporate 
our ideas when the new website goes live. 


The 2011 Friends’ events programme has got off to a good start with Claire Ryley’s talk. If you haven’t yet 
booked your place on any of the other events, | would urge you to dig out the booking form and join in. 
These events are for you to enjoy, and you may bring guests to most of them. They are all very reasonably 
priced and your attendance helps to increase the funds available for carrying out the main aim of our 
organisation — to support the work to preserve and present this unique part of our heritage. 


The Committee is now under strength so we need to co-opt at least one person to join us for the rest of the 
current term of office. Could this be you? If so, please email us or give me a call on 01329 282663. 
Pam Crowe 


Roman Gardens and their Plants: a talk and tour led by Claire Ryley 


Claire has written a book on Roman gardens which is on sale in the bookshop. She was Education Officer at 
Fishbourne Roman Palace for some years and while in post set up the Roman Garden. 


Roman gardens in the ist century BC were primarily 
functional. Plants were grown for food rather than 
for their beauty and herbs for cooking and medical 
purposes were plentiful. Altars in honour of the 
household gods were also a regular feature. In many 
parts of the Roman world water was in short supply. 
In the 1st century AD aqueducts began to appear 
and extensive piping systems were laid on for water 
features such as canals, ornamental ponds and 
fountains in the gardens of the wealthy. 


Claire talked about three categories of Roman 
gardens: town gardens, country gardens and the 
gardens of the super-rich. The best evidence for 
town gardens comes from Pompeii. Humbler houses 
had the garden at the back of the house, not unlike 
the pattern of most modern homes, but larger, 
grander houses had a central peristyle, a private 
internal colonnaded§ garden, surrounded by 
bedrooms and dining rooms. Even the smallest 
houses at Pompeii seemed to have had a garden, 
sometimes only in the form of a light well with a 
tree. Rainfall was collected where possible through 
the compluvium, a square hole in the roof open to 
the sky. Documentary evidence tells us that the 
Romans were expert at horticultural methods such 
as grafting, manuring and grape treading. 


Claire showed slides of gardens at various other 
important Roman sites: Ostia, the port of Rome, and 
the renowned and extravagant Hadrian's Villa with 
its emphasis on elegant water features and 
sculptures which still survive today. She also 
described the relatively unknown but large 
settlement site of Conimbriga in Portugal where the 
fountains still work after so many centuries. The 
garden was constructed in the 2nd century AD and 
has mosaics decorated with figures representing 
nymphs and heroes as well as Bacchus, the god of 
wine. Although the fountains were dramatic and 
sophisticated they were driven not by any kind of 
pump system but instead by a method of narrowing 
the clay water pipes thus forcing and accelerating 
the flow of the water. This method was also used 
much later in Italy in the glorious gardens of the 
Renaissance. 


A comparison can perhaps be made between the 
luxury villas beside the bay of Napales and the South 
Wing of Fishbourne Roman Palace which would 
have had views over the sea which was close to the 
Palace at that time. There is some evidence of 
informal planting there and perhaps even some 
water features. The other gardens at Fishbourne are 
the formal central garden, small internal gardens 
within the Palace and a kitchen garden in the North 
Wing. When the site was excavated in the 1960s the 
outlines of the original curved bedding trenches in 
the formal garden were revealed and box hedges 
have been planted to reflect them. Fragments of 
planting pots have survived as they have all over the 
Roman world, evidence perhaps for the importation 
of exotic plants from the Mediterranean. 


After the slide talk Claire took us to the Roman 
garden planted some years ago at Fishbourne. The 
planting there has been dictated not only by 
archaeological evidence of plants and seeds which 
have been found but also by horticultural practices 
described by Roman writers and from the depictions 
of gardens in mosaics and wall paintings. A good 
collection of herbs used by the Romans in cooking 
and as medical aids are also growing well. The tour 
finished with a visit to the replica triclinium where 
the inhabitants of Roman Fishbourne would have 
reclined to eat during the summer months. 


Anne Wingfield-Hayes 


